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The Post Office BF Ape et 


Pennsylvania 


’ Wé are accustomed to think of the Bost! office as a 
modern invention, and special delivery letters as of quite 
recent date. The fact is special delivery was the first 
type of postal service and was in use in the days of the 
Pharaohs. Indeed King Tutenk-hamun had a well org- 
anized special delivery system, with relays of runners to 
carry messages quickly throughout the kingdom, as had 
the other nations of his time. 


Nation after nation adapted the system to her needs, 
until -we find the post office in general use in Europe 
when America was an English colony: 


The first recorded legislation on the subject in Amer- 
ica is found in Massachusetts in 1639; the next, in Vir- 
ginia in 1657; in Pennsylvania, in 1683, when a post was 
established from Philadelphia to Maryland. Henry- Waldy 
had authority to run the post. The rates of postage on 
letters from the Falls to Philadelphia were 3 pence; to 
Chester, 5 pence; to New Castle, 7 pence; to Maryland, 
9 pence; from Philadelphia to Chester, 2 pence; to Mary- 
land, 6 pence. 


The post went once a week, notice having been placed 
on the meeting house door and other public places prev- 
ious to that time. 


“The pioneer post office in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania was established in Philadelphia, November 27, 1700. 
The King’s Postmaster General of England, Thomas | 
Neale, pgpnteg Andrew Bea oa to govern the 
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i renee Poet Office or aati annarinane the King’s ce 


tations and colonies. Thus Andrew Hamilton, of New 
Jersey, first devised the post office scheme for America. 
The Assembly appropriated 20£ yearlyg as a salary to 
Andrew Hamilton, Postmaster of North America under 
the Crown.” ; a 


In 1737 Benjamin Franklin was appointed by. ‘the 
British as Postmaster General for the colonies. This 
position he held until 1774, when his activities in’ behalf 
of the colonies put him at odds with the crown, and’ he 
was dismissed. 


“The first postmaster of Philadelphia, who Peceived 
a newspaper notice as such, was Peter Baynton, in the 
Fennsylvania Gazette of November 2%: 1776. He was 
prcbably the first postmaster of the United States. 


eelZOSt Offices nad been established in the larger towns 
under the Crown. Mail for the smaller towns was for- 
warded to them whenever any one was found going to or 
through a town, the mail being left at the inn or post 
house. Inasmuch as there was a system in operation 
under the crown, it was an easy matter to transfer it tq 


.the colonies when they achieved their independence: 


When Washington became President, there was not much 
letterwriting, and mails were mostly carried on horse- 
back with little regularity and no’speed, so that? news 


_ sent by mail almost became history by the time it reached 


the reader, Before the close of his second administration 
the number of post offices had increased five times. Up 


to 1837 the principal means of-conveying mails: was bye 


stage-coach, post riders, and sulkies. The system of post- 


age was still in effect, and the rates, which were oppress- 
ively high, were the same as in Benjamin Franklin’ s time, 
one hundred years before: 
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Although Lebanon was an important place during the 
Revolutionary War, there was no regular post office.. Mail 
was left at the post house, Tenth and Cumberland Streets, ~ 

e American House, or some store. The first office in 
anon was established, March 20, 1793, while Lebanon 
was .in- Lancaster County. Jacob Karch was the first 
postmaster and established the office in his home, 930 
Cumberland Street. Lebanon County was organized in 
1813, and Lebanon became the county seat. The office 
was the same, but was in Lebamon County, Jacob Karch 
remaining postmaster. The office was conducted by this 
family for fifty-two years. Joseph Karch was the last 
of tthe family to act as postmaster, but he soon took a 


a better position, leaving the office to the care of his sis-. ; 


ters, Maria and Elizabeth. . ne 


The number of city, newspapers taken at this time 
was s0 small that a table drawer held.them all. - Mr. Joel 


_ Goodhart took a Reading paper; Mr. Jacob Roedel; a-Phil=~ 
’ adelphia one, the Ledger, I think; Mr. Stichter and Mr. 


Greenawald took one together, and Mr. Jacob B. Weidman 
and Mr. Weidle each took one. These were -passed to 
’ neighbors and friends; and were quite worn out by the 
time the next week’s paper came. + 


In 1845 Mr. Karch was succeeded by Mr. Joseph 
Gleim, and the office was moved almost directly across the 
street, either to the house at the alley (the old Henry.. 
property), or the one next to it, 927 Cumberland Street. 


Four years later Ann Louisa Ruthrauff (Mrs. ‘Jona- * 


than), was appointed postmistress. The office was moved 


to her home, directly north of Zion Lutheran Church, the sameaag 
room lately occupied by Mr. George Gleim as a tailoring 


establishment. 


a - 
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Petter rates of postage fixed in 1792 ranged 1 frozi_ ae ae 
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<i Ge, for 30 ales to 25c for « over “450 miles. Téfese were 


changed in 1845 to 5c a half ounce for distances under 300. 
miles and 10¢ a half ounce over 300 miles. 


The present ae Heer of the post office dates from 


about 1840, when stamps and envelopes began to be used. 


However, these changes did not reach the smaller offices 
for some years. I have often heard my mother speak - 
of paying 25 for letters to Cincinnati and California. | 


The next important erence was made in ‘1851, when 
the rate of 3c ona single letter of 14 ounce or less was 
charged for distances under 3000 miles; ‘and 6c, over 3000 
miles (5¢ and 12c if not prepaid). In 1855 the rate was 
3c for 3000 and 10c for c@istances over 3000 milse. 


ror some years heter my grandmother. (Mrs. Ruth- 
rauff) béeame postniistress, some letters were sent with- 
out envelopes, the paper being folded and secured ‘by 
sdaling wax ‘or a small wafer which we called gelatine. 
The wafers came in sheets of red, blue or green, each 
wafer outlined in gold and containing a picture and motto. 
These took the place of wax, and were not used as post- 
age. Thée first envelopes had no mucilage, so that it was 
necessary to close them with sealing wax or this small 
wafer. Some of the older people never took kindly to 
SEES, but NESE folded their paper. 


Stamps were not sspears used, but the Act of 1858 
made their use compulsory. After ‘this date all action 


regarding mails was quickly sent to the offices affected - 


by the order. "The postmistress made a pally coor of 
all mail in: ‘the UAT way. 


oD Ya ag 
Sent to Town Street Postage Paid Due Sent by 


John :Smith Phila. 21 Water 5c x Due Wm. Bentz. 


-Ch: Blount Reading 5.Penn. Se Paid x. 
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Qnce-acmonth a capy. of this: report was sent to!Washing: - . sae 
ton and Harrisburg; the ‘third Yveniaining in‘ the‘tocal-of- 
fice. A -like:record was:made. of all letters received. It. ~23 
is from these records we learned what a small part“ofthe — ere 
commumity wroteletters. In.Mrs. Ruthratuff’s ‘first term, : 
the-smallest number of letters recorded for one. day was) »" ; 
three. .Occasionally there were five, and quite a number. 3 
of times ten to fifteen. There was. no record of ‘the 
weather, but so small a number of letters mailed prob-~ 

ably- indicates -the day was too unpleasant to. go to the ee 
office. -- Tere were days when fifty, sixty, dr more ae Pea ee 
ters were sent, and -later they passed the hundred mark. * - n ere es 
It was often necessary for the postmistress to write bee : = 
letters as well as mail them. - Many Irishmen came-to—- - =~ 
Lebanon in the fifties to work on the repairs-to the Union __ - as SS 
Canal. Few of these could write, and the assistant post- 
mistress, Susan Ruthrauff, wrote their letters towifeand =. 
family, friend or sweetheart. After the assistarit had _ ae 
written a letter for an Irishman_-to-his sweetheart, she grey: 
asked him whether she should read it to him. “Oh, no, — . 
no, she would not like you to know what was in it.” 


bud bye 


‘Writing letters for others was an easy thing compared 
to Ilccating the, person to whem a letter was addressed.. 
To-day a letter addressed “To my wife, care of Victor sh. 
L. Conrad,” would be sent to the dead letter office. Victor ae 
L. Conrad was a clergyman, of Pinegrove, who freqently 
visited Lebanon. The next time he came to the office the 
letter was handed to him. After thinking about it for . 
some time, he said he had married a couple ‘six months 
before, and he knew the husband was working in the . | 
town ‘from: which the letter_was_mailed. Probably. itr ee 
was intended for his wife. This proved to be the Case. pena 





Another letter ecresced to “The man, ‘what lived far Z ome mae eee 
ninst the pump, the man 1 that T ponehiit the slaps eo eee inane Soo 
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also found an owner. bus Light, whdlived on a eaten 


“just west of Ninth and Maple Streets, came to the office 


several times, asking for a letter, and seemed perplexed 
that there none. The third time the fostmistress 
said, “Were you looking for any particujar letter?’ 
“Yes,” he-said. “Sometime ago, I sold some sheep to a 
man who promised to send me the money. It is that let- 
ter I am looking for.” 


Mrs. Ruthrauff handed him the letter saying, ‘Per- 
haps, this is your letter. You will haye to poet: it here, 
and if it is not your letter, leave it with me.” Mr. Light 
mentioned the price of the sheep; then opened the letter. 
The money 1. in it was proof the loti ‘belonged to him. 


A postmigtress who knew nintost every one in . her 
small town and many of the town. interests, could often 
locate a letter by a few questions without being inquisi- 
tive. — 
One member of the post office Staff not recorded by _ 
the government was Mrs. Ruthrauff’s large newfoundland 
dog, Ponto. When Peter Kale, with his coach and four, 
turned the corner at. 9th and Cumberland, he blew his 
horn and drew up to the post office with all the flourish 
of the proverbial stage driver; he always found Ponto 
waiting the mail bag to be opened, ready to take the mail 
bag in his strong teeth, drag it into the office and has ite 
at the feet of his misstress. 


Beginning with the pony express for; letters ae 
the Post Offftte Department has. extended its activities 
to meet the needs of advancing civilization, until its ram-- 
ifications and activities, all clearly defined, have broadened 
far beyoud the mere carrying of letters. 


The Aree of these broadening horizons was ‘ne Regis- 
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try System, established in 1855, for the greater secur- = 
ity in sending money and valuables. ; : a 


Soon after it went into effect a-man_came to the of- _ pa 
fice to register a letter which he said contained $600. ‘The : 
postmistress gave him a receipt which stated the letter _ 
was said to contain-$600. The man was very angry: 
“Don’t say, ‘said to contain,’ I tell you the money is there.” 


Mrs. Ruthrauff Baio: “T cannot say it is there unless I ae a 


see you put it in.’ 

The man Anam but could: not ages the apieipt 
changed. A few days. later. word was “received. that. the 
letter contained no money. “He expected tq compel the ~ 
government ar the postmistress to pay his debt. — 


-- 


When ere was paid on a letter, if 1 was stamped. 
with the word “paid.” If the letter was not sent pre- 


paid, the word “due’-was-stamped on it. - v5 ae ae Mc 


- Of course, the postmistress | knew to whom all letters 
were sent, but was not expected to mention it. One gen- 
tleman, who did not wish it known that he was paying . 


_ attention to a lady out of town, punched a hole in a silver 


5c piece and tied it to his letter with.a leather string. Each 
week this letter, with its: silver piece attached, passed 
through the mails, and each week there was a letter in. - 


return. . | OT EAM «1 te Wes. 


\ 
The railroad did not pass through Lebanon nine the ie 


late fifties. The mail was sent by stage to Reading, and ; be 





Harrisburg, leaving for-Reading.at 4am., and for. Harris — —— 
burg about six o'clock. “After the watchman at the: eas 


anon Bank had gone his rounds, calling. “bast ‘tree 0’ clock” ae = é 4 


(past three o’clock) and ‘the. state. of the- weather, : the: cote 


postmistress listened. ‘for the ‘ponderous’ mock of Peter CS ae , Pee 
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“Kale, the stage driver, who came for the mail before go- 
: ing for his passengers. The mail was lowered from the 
; second story window by a rope, for, although people of 
that day were early risers, the postmjstress did not like 
c to come down and open the door at 3°30, lest the knock 
had not been that of Peter Kale. . 


The train did not-leave Reading for Philadelphia be- 
fore 9:10 and for Pottsville before 9:34, but the stage 
driver delivered letters, packages and passengers along 
the way, and also gathered them. Therefore, five hours 
was only a fair allowance for the trip, especially in win- 
ter. ; 


On the 7th of January, 1861, James Buchanan, then 
President of the United States, appoigted Mrs. Ruthrauff 
for her fourth term. Wishing to pe Tyrone with her 
daughter, Mrs. Ruthrauff resigned intthe early spring of 
1863, and Mrs. Thomas Bibighaus was appointed to fill 
the unexpired term. The-office was moved across the 
street to the home of Mrs. Bibighaus. During her term 
of office, a uniform rate of postage, 3c, was charged on all 

2 letters not exceeding 14 ounce. rs 


In 1865 Mr. Ned George was appointed and the office 
was moved to the home of his father, northeast corner 
of Eighth and Cumberland Streets. The Money Order 
System was established in 1864, but only put into practice 
in Mr. George’s term. Mr. George was succeeded by his 
father, Mr. John George, in ID, 


! By this time ‘the eee of the effice had increased 
i to such an extent that two clerks were needed. Mr. Frank 
Bapker and Mr. Frank Carmany were employed at sal- 
| aries of $300 and AE respectively.; 


During Mr. boun George’s term the popular ‘postal 
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card came into use, adding much to the volume of the 
mails. 


} Upon the death of Mr. George, in 1876, Mr. Christ 
yCarmany received the appointment of postmaster, con- 
tinuing the office in the same place until the property 
was sold to Mr. Robert Coleman, when the office was 
moved one door east. In 1885 the Special Delivery Sys- 
tem was added to the work of the post office, making an 
additional clerk necessary. While Special Delivery was 
intended to save time for business men, it is now used 
by both men and women not only as a quick way to send 
messages, but as a safe way to send packages. 


A change in administration brought a change in post- 
masters. Mr. William Breslin took the office April, 1886, 
for a term of four years, and moved it to the first floor 
of his own property, North Ninth Street, opposite Zion 
Lutheran Church. - IPs. 


In 1890 Mr. Aspah Light succeeded to the offiee, and 
in 1894, Mr. Henry G. Walters, both retaining the room 
in the Breslin building. There seems to be nothing of 
special interest in any of these three terms, except thai 
great increase in mails and the inconvenience of carrying 
on the many departments of the office in the small rooms 
available caused the people to talk seriously of a federal . 
post office building. - 


When Mr. Alfred R. Houck took the position of post- 
master, March 1, 1901, the office was changed to the 
Market House building on South Eighth street, the room ~—— 
‘now occupied by Mr. Frank Botz. A year-later it was 
moved to the place now occupied by the Theatorium. 


Rural Free Delivery was established while the office 
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es ~~. was in this building; April 9,°1902, when four carriersg, 
were appuinted. July 1, 1903, a fifth route was added, 
and June 1, 1905, five routes were added, making ten from 
the Lebanon office. Rural Delivery has done away with t 
many small offices that occupidd a corner of the country 
store, and has brought the people of the country into 
closer touch with larger towns. 


Mr. Houck was active and energetic. The need of a 
building to properly house the post office was pressing. 
He bent all his energies to securing such a building, and 
had the pleasure of seeing it completed and opened for 
service October 1, 1906. 


When the government passed the Postal Savings Act, 
Cetober 7, 1911, Mr. Houck gpromptly added a Postal 
Savings Department to the local office. Two years later, 
1913, he added Domestic Parcels. Post to the office activi- 
ties. The increase in business soon proved the post office 
building too small for the needs of Lebanon. 


On July 15, 1918, President Wilson appointed Mr. _ 

E William E. Schaak to the office. Early in M?. Schaak’s 
term the insurance feature and Collect on Delivery serv- 
ice were added to the Parcels Post Department. Two 
rural routes were eliminated May 31,1915. The territozy 
covered by these two routes was divided among the re- 
maining eight, making the distance BO by each rural 
carrier about a miles. 


Postal savines was in favor from its inception, reach- 
ing its maximum during the war, there being atrone time 
approximately -$180,000 on deposit. This has consider- 

s ably decreased owing to many foreigners again returning 
to their native countries and withdrawing their savings, 
and.also to the better rate of interest paid by the banks. 
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Mr. Schaak served a little over four years, until suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Abner IL. Hartman as acting postmaster, 
December 1, 1917, who served until his appointment as 
postmaster, December 1, 1919. Upon the death of Mr. 
Hartman, February, 1920, Mr. Grant Weidman Linea- — 
weaver was named acting postmaster, and held the office 
until the appointment of the present incumbent, Mr. Fred 
D. Heilman, November 17, 1921. 


Some of the new features in post office legislation, 
since the war are Sea Post Office Service, Village Delivery 
Service, and Air Mail Service. These, I think, in no wise 
affect the local office. ‘ A . 

The sale of United States Treasury Savings Certi- 
ficates added another department to the busy post office 
and necessitated a little more room in the overcrowded 
building. An addition has been built recently and it is 
hoped that it will be sufficiently large to serve the grow- 
ing needs of the community for some years to come. 

a é . v7, E 
No accurate count of the mail passing through the of- - 

fice can be had. The cancelling machine has attached to 
it an instrument which records the number of pieces go- 
ing through the machine, and dispatched from Lebanon. 
This shows a total of about 12,000 pieces on light days 
and about 60,000 pieces on heavy or busy days. “Our ex- 
perience is that at least as-much mail is received for 
delivery, as we dispatch, so that we handle from approx- 
imately 25,000 to 125,000 pieces of mail each day,” is re- _ 
ported by Postmaster Heilman. 


Clerks and Carriers salaries are fixed by law, and range 
from $1700 to $2100 per annum. Special clerks are paid 
$2200, Foremen, $2500; Superintendent of Mails, $2700;- 
and the Assistant Postmaster, $2800 per year. The sal- 


~ 
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ary of the Pocunester oe: on tne aint of the past 
year, which were $138,073.95, is $3700. 


The employees of the office at this time are: 


Postmasters eee 1 wf 
Assistant Postmaster ..............---- 1 

Seivaan eee OL Salis” 1 

Foreman one ee al 

Special Clerk AE Te eee er 1 

Glerksi eee en ee eee ey 

Substitutes 00.0... eset 3 

City Garmers. 26 ee: PD nie Me LO 

Parcel Post Carriers” RS Bs: on 18 2 

SDS bit eS marek. seseee eee Bh 5 

Special Delivery ............-------------- 1 

Rural Garrie Ysa ee eee eee 8 

GUD Stibut es weet ore tees eet esas ce pi 
ot cuit ae. acres Tt tae ol 
Charwomanie: 2s ee a 

Mail Messenger =2.3)..<2. 7 USE 1 

TODA eee tee Pee 60 employees, January, 1927 


The Lebanon post office has been in existence from 
March 20, i793, now nearly 134 years. Its growth during 
the first 80 years was slow, as was postal service through- 
out the United States. The growth the past 54 years 
~ has been phenomenal. 


“No part of the United States Government comes 

into such close and intimate touch with its people as the 
Post Office Department. No function of our Government 
is more important; indeed, our whole commercial life is 
bound up with the Post Office, and a failure of mail serv- 
ice would mean a domestic tragedy, compared to which 
a state of war would be trivial. These facts, generally 
recognized by common consent, have been enacted into 
laws governing the mail service, which makes United 
States Mail sacred property, and the integrity ot the serv- 
ice a national pride.” 


In preparing this history, I am indebted to the Pub- 
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lic Ledger (Philadelphia), the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Manual of the Post Office by Edward A. Purdy 
and Norma H. Deming; also to a number of residents of 
Lebanon, some records of my grandmother, and the help 
of the present postmaster, Mr. Fred D. Heilman. 


—Mary L. Roedel. 
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The beginnings of the present highly organized postal 
system of the world are to be found in the lines of cour- 
iers whicn rulers early established for the prompt trans- 


mission of decrees and other messages connected with 
governmental affairs. 


The history of the postal service goes back as far 
as the sixth century, B.C. and may be called the hand- 
maid_of civilization. We can trace it from the dispatch 
bearer of the Assyrian ang Roman times to the airplane 
service of the present day In the Book of Esther 8:10 
in the Bible you will find how letters were sent thousands 
cf years ago. There it tells “of héw King Ahdasuerus, 
learning from Queen Esther that Haman had ordered 
the death of all the Jéws in the Tand, commanded Mor- 
decar to call together the scribes and send letters to every. 
province of the kingdom forbidding the measure. This 
is the verse that describes the sending. of the messeng- 
crs: “And he wrote in the King Ahasuerus’ name, and 
sealed it with the King’s ring; and sent letters by posts 
on horseback, and riders on mules, camels and young 


dromedaries.” Serre 


The earliest known system was that established in 
559 B.C. by Cyrus the Elder, King of Persia, who main- 
tained relays of mounted mén at fixed stations, ready at a 
moment’s notice to forward the King’s messages from 


. post to post. 

; ae ; 3 

F ; | Establishments of this’ kind existed among the 
| . Romans in the-time-of Augustus,-B.€:-34, and a postal 
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system was fully developed in connection with the great 
military roads. The Romans sent their letters ~ by 
mounted messengers, or “couriers” as they were Called. 
The courier carried the message about 20 miles when he 


-would come to a ‘posta” where another méssenger was _ 


stationed with a fresh horse. He, in turn, would be re- 
lieved by still another courier when he reached the next 
post. Thus, relay after relay, the letter was sped on as 
fast as man and horse could carry it until it arrived at 
its destined “posta,” meaning station or stopping place, 
and it is from that word that we obtain the word ‘ yocehs 
as found in postoffice, postcard, etc. 


. - But like the Persians, the Roman system of posts, 


existed for the State alone, letters were not carried for © 


private individuals. 


Charlemagne established a postal system in France 
in 807 A.D. But the fitst actual letter-post for commer- 


cial purposes appears to have originated in the Hanse- 


towns early in the 12th century, and a century later the 
University of Paris established an efficient postal sys- 
tem which continued until the beginning of the 18th 
century. 


China maintained a postal system from a very early. 


date, and Marco Polo, a Venetian traveler, tells us that 
in his day, about 1280, there were some 12,000 post-sta- 


tions and 30,000 horses for the use of the government in™ 


carrying its messages, a fresh horse and rider being fur- 
nished every 25 miles. 


The Post Office existed in America from its earliest 
settlement. Originally it was merely a receptacle in the 
coffee-house where letters arriving from abroad were 
deposited to be taken by those to whom they_ were ad- 
dressed or carried to them by their neighbors. 
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The first legislation onthe -subject is found in the 


~ records of the general court of Massachusetts for 1659, 


and the next in the Colonial law of Virginia in 1657. 


Gradually a postal service was established between 
several colonies along the codst and in 1672 there was a 
post to go monthly from New York to Boston.” 


In the year 1692 Thomas Neale received letters 
patent, good for 21 years, authorizing him to get up posts 
in North America, and under this grant the postal affairs 
of the colonies were conducted until 1710, when the 
postal service of the British Empire was consolidated into 
one establishment, with chief offices in London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin and New York. 

- One of the earliest acts ef the Continental Congress 
was the establishment of a post office and post routes 
from Falmouth, Maine, to Savannah, Georgia. These 
routes were used to spread knowledge of the Acts of 
Congress and the progress of the Revolution among the 
different Colonies. 


In 1737 Benjamin Franklin was appointed postmas- 
ter at Philadelphia. In 1753 he was appointed Deputy 
Postmaster General for the Colonies. It was a lucrative 
position and he held it until 1774, when he was dismissed 
because of his active sympathy with the Colonists in 
their quarrel with the mother country. For a while the 
colonial postal system was in confusion, but when, in 
1775, almost every vestige of royal power was swept 
from the Colonies, the Continental Congress on July 26, 
appointed Franklin Postmast&r General and ynder his 


practical management the postal service was soon ex- 


tended through all the Colonies. 


Every school boy and girl is acquainted with the 
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name of Paul Revere, made famous by Longfellow in his 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” but not many know that he 
was a post rider for the Massachusetts patriots as early 
as 1773 and that his celebrated ride April 18, 1775, was” 
taken in the performance of his postal duties. 


The growth of the postal system since the Revolution 
has been rapid. When Washington became President 
there was not much letter writing and mails were mostly 
carried on horseback with little regularity and no speed, 
so that news sent by mail became history by the time it 


reached the reader, but before the close of his second . 


administration the number of post offices, the miles of 


post roads and the amount of postal revenue had all in- 


- creased more inal five times. ~ 


At the outbreak of the second war with Racine) in 
1812, mail service was in operation over more than 50,000 
miles of post roads; but atthough the system had grown 
‘so rapidly, up to 1837 the principal means of conveying 
the mails-was by stage-coach and a large part of the 
service was performed by. post-riders and in sulkies. 
Envelopes were unknown and a letter on two sheets of 
paper was a double letter on which double rates were 
charged. Postage stamps were unknown and postage 
was paid in cash. 


Stamps originated in England, says Dr. Serge Ava- 
zon, European expert of the New York Philatelic Society. 
A young teacher named Roland Hill, in 1836, noticed a 
girl in a tavern refuse a letter which was addressed to 
her in red ink. He questioned her and found that sho 
and her soldier sweetheart had a postal code. -The sys- 
tem was that if the soldier had anything important to 
write her he would address the letter in black ink. How- . 


ever, if his message was only that he was well and that 
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_-all-was safe with him he would address it in red ink. 
She had known that the message was not important and 
had refused it and saved the postage, which was collected 
from the recipient in those days. The incident set Hill 
to thinking, and the result wasfa system by which the 
government was sure to collect postage fees whether or 
not the recipient accepted delivery. Thus postage stamps 
appeared in Great Britain in 1840. 


The letter rates of postage fixed in 1792 ranged from 
6 cents for distances under 30 miles to 25 cents for over 
450 miles. Few letters were sent at such high rates, 
therefore many letters were sent privately and after the 
express companies were started a great many were sent 
by them at less than the postage in spite of the opposition 
of the Post Office Department. 


Mail was first carried by a steam railway in 1834. But 
it was not until 1838 that a law was passed declaring all 
railroads to be post routes, and the traveling railway post 
office did not come until 1840. 


The present organization of the Post Office Depart- 


ment dates from about 1840, when there was a popular - 


and insistent demand for cheaper postage, and stamps 
and envelopes began to be used. The first Postmaster 
General of the United States was Cave Johnson, 1845-49. 
The Act of 1847 authorized the use of stamps, and, a few 
years later, official stamped envelopes were authorized. 


Previous to 1840 envelopes were made by hand, but, 
with the wider use of the envel8pe, concurrent wjth the 
introduction of the penny-postage system in England, a 
machine was invented in that country to increase produc- 
tion. In 1850 the first envelope-making machine was in- 
vented in the United States. Previous to that time one 
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man could make a sufficient é, quantity. of envelopes to 
supply an entire city. These tradesmen were usually book 
dealers, or stationery retailers, who made envelopes in 
their spare time. 
sett ' oe to 
January 1,- 1856, the. prepayment .of postage was 
made compulsory, to be evidenced by the affixing of post- 
age stamps. z ' 
March 3, 1863, by Act of Congress, free delivery of | 
letters in certain cities was established: and. a unjform | 
domestic rate of 3 cents per 4-0z. was put -into,effect. : 
leu Wys-Act:of Congress, effective July 1, 1863 _¢arriers 
fees were abolished and a rate of 2 cents for drop letters 
established. a ok : 


t 


By Act of Congress, March 3, 1865, the drop letter 
rate was reduced to 1 cent and free delivery in-cities 
having a population of -50,000. ~ pehiveti 


-By Act of Congress, March 3, 1879;a new general 
law, establishing four classes of mail matter, and new 
rates of postage, was enacted. The rate on first class, 
or written matter, to be3 cents per 1% oz..; second class 
publications 2 cents per pound; third class,. printed mat- 
ter, 1 cent for 2 ounces; fourth class, merchandise, ‘1 cent a 
per oz. Letter sheets were authorized. 


. By Aet of Congress effective October 1, 1883, the, 
domestic rate of postage for first class matter wax. re- 
duced to 2 cents per 4 oz. and on March 3, 1885 further 
reduéed to-2Z'cents per ounce. The new rate of postage 
left the 3-cent value of little -utility. _It was. decided:to 
replace the old 2:cent stamp: with a new one béearing;the 
profile bust of the first President, thus restoring it to — 
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its old place on the stamp in most general use. A n&W 
value of 4 cents was issued to cover 2 rates of letter 


postage. 


November 2, 1917, about t months after the United t 
States entered the World War, the new domestic rates 
of postage became effective, calling for 3 cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof. The present rate of postage ish2 
cents per ounce for a letter. 


As aeroplanes became more and more perfected and 

proven to be a way of swift transportation, the govern- 

“ ment announced the adoption in 1918 of this means of des- 
patching mail between New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 

ington by a special delivery service via aeroplanes, There 

are now many alr-routes ané special stamps are no longer 

required. ; : 


Asked as to the date at which the public was first 
provided with stamps as a means of prepaying postage, 
the probable answer would be, “in 1840, when the Mul- | 
ready envelopes and the first adhesive stamps for Great 
Britain were issued,” and this in the ordinary sense 
would be correct. But the most primitive mode of assess- 
ing correspondence was by means of the seal, the mediae- 
val Italian republics employing functionaries termed 
‘“hollatores,” and hence to this day the Italians designate 
a stamp by the word bollo; while in other parts of Eur- 
ope there were from at least the 13th Century postal 
expresses which plied between specific points—doubtless 
at graduated charges. ; ‘ .4 


3 But, apart from these considerations, there existed, 
both in Great Britain and abroad, instances much earlier | 

that the Mulready era of the use of wrappers, bearing 

upon them, not stamps such as we now employ, but indi- 
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cations of postage paid, which would frank what they 
contained through the post. 


With these first stamps commenced the issue of post- 


age stamps, which has continued ’till today, and which 
has been adopted by every country of the civilized world 
and by some countries to which the term civilized cannot 
be accurately applied. 


The history of postage stamps resembles that of a 
country without a past. Their issue and collection are 
younger even than the United States of America. One 
has not to be very old to recall the rise and infancy of a 
_ Movement which has attained such width of acceptance 
and so many ramifications. Scracely 85. years have 
elapsed since the idea of adopting postage stamps was 
first carried out and only about 65 years since it occurred 
to a few persons to regard the matter from an extrinsic, 
sentimental and acquisitive point of view. Beauty is 
said to require two ingredients or constituents, Utility and 
Variety, and the postage stamp might not unreasonably 
appear to fulfil both these requirements. © 


We have claimed for stamps that they form a sort 
of royal road to historical and geographical knowledge, 
because in the process of collecting, constant reference to 


dictionaries is found useful. In the same way and sense 


Philately proves instructive in other directions, for its 
monuments often display upon them the fauna, the flora, 
and the physical features of the country of origin. Pic- 
ture stamps, once the exception, may now be said to be 
almost the rule. The pictures are for the most part 
landscapes, introducing representative objects, animate 
or inanimate. Nicaragua shows us its smoking volcanoes. 
Egypt its pyramids and sphinx, the Llama poses on the 
mountain peaks on the stamps of Peru, on the (1851) 
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3 pence is a Canadian sane nice a beaver in the, 


foreground, Australia shows us an ‘outline map and a _ 


kangaroo, China, the dragon and native ship, Guatemala, 
the quetzel (incorrectly called arrot); Bahamas, the 
famous Queen’s stairway, which doubtless some of you 
have seen, Japan, her wonderful Fujiyama, Gabon, a 
native chief, Liberia, rhinoceros, Western Australia, 
swan, etc., etc. _ Shes > AY Bailey 


The philatelist also grows familiar by degrees with 
the various processes of engraving typography, duplica- 
tion of specimens, embassing, stereotyping, electrotyping, 
lithography, colorprinting and paper-making with its end- 
less diversity of watermarks. ; Achaea 


Local stamps may be divided jnto two distinct classes: 
1. Stamps issued by a Post sp with or without the 
authority of the Government and, 2. Stamps issued 
by municipalities, business firms, or private individuals. 
The first class may be subdivided into stamps that did 
duty only within the limits of a country, and those which 
prepaid postage within a particular portion of that coun- 
try. In the-second class may be placed the stamps issued 
by postmasters in certain towns of the United States. 


No issue of stamps by the United States Government 
took place until 1847, but a few postmasters for their 
own convenience, and many private firms who conducted 


local posts, issued franking labels between the years 


137 


Two years before the United States Government is- 


sued its first stamps, the postmasters of Alexandria, Bal- 
timore, New Haven, New York and St. Louis adopted the 
use Ys stamps. 5 


Their example was followed in 1846 92 the postmas- 
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ter at Brattleboro, Providence, and in 1847, by the post- 
master at Millbury. All these stamps were issued by the 
pcstmasters merely on their own authority and for their 
own convenience, and the franking power of each stamp . 
was not recognized outside the postal district of the post- 
master who issued it. The stamps were of different de- 
signs; the head of Washington, the coat-of-arms of Miss- 
ouri on the St. Louis, and the signature or initial of the 
issuing postmaster being among those employed. Each 
of the eight postmasters here named issued a 5 cent 
stamp, whilst the postmaster of Baltimore and Providence 
had also a 10 cent stamp, and that of St. Louis a 10 and 
20 cent also. so 


In 1861 during the war many of the postmasters of © 
the Confederate States issued provisional stamps. Their 
issue was due to a failure in the supply of ordinary post- 
age stamps, and in many. instances they were prepared 
only to meet postal requirements pending the receipt of 
the regular stamps of the Confederate States. The de- 
signs on the local issues are very varied; most of them: 

consist merely of the name of the issuing town and the 
value, the postmaster’s name being in some cases added. 
So far as we know, about 30 Confederate bosiniphten re- 
sorted to the production of these provisional s kmps, but 
it is probable that we do not yet know all the varieties. 


Of stamps, for local use issued by trading firms or 
individuals, by far the greater number belong to the 
United States. For some years prior to 1847, there exist- . 
ed throughout the United States a large number of priv- 
ate local posts. Many of these only carried letters to the 
nearest Government post office, and had no delivery serv- 
ice of their own; others collected and delivered within a 
particular town; others, again, carried letters betweeri 
towns often at a considerable distance one from another. 
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-~-"<="“pne first of such local posts to issue labels for postage & 
was Mr. H. F. Windsor’s City Dispatch Post of New York, 
which started its operations January, 1842. The adopt- 
ion of stamps was quickly followed by other posts. The ~ 
well-known firm of Messrs. Wdls, Fargo & Co. in 1852 
commenced the conveyance of letters in the far Wesi. 
They used the Government stamped envelopes, impress- 
ing upon them a stamp of their own, to indicate payment 
of the additional charge. In 1860, the firm used distinc- 

: tive envelopes and adhesive stamps for use by the famous 

j= “Pony Express” service which accomplished the distance 

of 2000 miles from St. Joseph on the Missouri to Sacra- 
mento, California in 9 days. 
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The designs on these local stamps were varied. Many 
consist simply of an inscriptian, but they often give us 
portraits of a national volitical celebrity or the founder 
of the post, whilst on others is.represented the American 
eagle or a device indicative of the rapid conveyance of 
the mail. 


During the stoppage of the regular United States 
post office service; occasioned by the American Railway 
Union strike of 1894, the manager of the Victor Cyclery 
at Fresno, California, had letters conveyed from that 
place to San Francisco, a distance of 210 miles, by bicycle 
messengers, who accomplished the journey in 15 hours. 
4 The service lasted only 12 days and 380 letters were thus 
; conveyed. These were franked either by special adhesive 
stamps. of the value of 25 cents printed in green, or by 
government stamped envelopes, bearing in addition an 
impression of this special stamp. The design of Mr. 
Banter’s stamps show a cyclist riding at full speed, and ~ 
Ss _ ‘a mountaineous landscape in the background. 


Stamp cleaners first became known by their success 
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‘in removing the cancellation from revenue stamps, de- 
frauding the government of immense sums of money by 
re-using cleaned stamps. Their efforts also included post- 
age stamps. ; 


‘To secure a preventive for the successful removal of 
cancelling-ink from postage stamps was a problem con- 
fronting the Post Office Department in the early sixties. 
Many solutions were offered. The most successful was 
that of Chas. F. Steel, an employee of the National Bank 
Note Co., which company printed many of the issues of a 
United States postage stamps. This consisted of an ar- 
rangement for partially breaking the texture of the pa- 
per thus allowing the cancelling ink to easily permeate the _ 
- paper fibre. This system was Officially designated “Em- 
bossing.” Letters patent were granted Steel dated Oct. 
22, 1867. For nearly 5 years embossing was continued, 
after which its use was abandoned. 


In 1895 the activities of counterfeiters made the use 
of watermarked paper necessary. The watermark con- 
sists of a series of outline Roman letters alternately ar- 
ranged in the sheet so that approximately one letter ap- 
pears on each stamp. The letters are arranged thus 
USPSUSPS and signify United States Postal Service. 


The Stamp Album is, to those whe read it aright, 
also an historical note-book, while the history that it 
records is just that which is most quickly forgotten—the 
history of the times in which we live.. We have there in- 
dications of change, either pacific or violent, in the gov- - 
ermments of many states. The pacific changes are usual- 
ly revealed by an alteration of portrait ; while the violent 





changes are manifested mostly by indications of a repub- : 
lican government having taken the place of a monarchy. 


__ The issue of the United. States which began in 1861, Rieitc on 
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and can boast of enitntid one ety he most “hideous 
stamps in existence, the 2-cent, bearing the portrait by - 
Dodge of Andrew Jackson, marks an epoch in American 
history, the outbreak of Civil War.j The issue was the 
work of the National Bank Note Co., of New York, and 
was put forth by the Federal Government in order to 
render obsolete the large quantities of stamps of previous 
issues that remained in the hands of Confederate post- 
masters. At the outbreak of the Civil War large numbers 
in the hands of Southern postmasters were confiscated 
and sold at a discount. For this reason all values were 
declared invalid for postage. The Federals purchased 
the old stamps from the public up to September 15, 1861. 


During the Presidency of Ulys es S. Crit 1869-77, 
was issued a series of stamps which was partially in- 
tended to portray the history of zthe post office in the 
United States. The one-cent represents Franklin, the 
Continental postmaster after the Italian sculptor Cera- 
rchi’s bust. 

2-cent, the post rider. 

3-cent, locomotive of the period. 

6-cent, Washington after Stuart’s painting. 

10-cent, emblematic design of an eagle‘on a shield. 


12-cent, an ocean mail steamer. 


15-cent, landing of Columbus, after Vanderlyn’s 
‘painting in the Capitol: 


24-cént, Declaration of Independence. 


- 80-cent, emblematic design similar to the 10-cent, but 
aie n flags 2 els to both sides of shield. 


iy 
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90-cent, Lincoln, after Germon’s Springfield, Illinois, 
photograph. - . 


‘The 1869 issue proved unsatisfactory i in size, design, Biss ~ 

and adhesiveness and a new issue was ordered to be 1/3 

‘larger in size, with effigies of distinguished deceased 33 

Americans. The designs selected were from marble busts a 
as follows: 


1-cent, Franklin, after. Rubricht © 

2-cent, Jackson, after Powers : | 

3-cent, Washington, after Houdon | | | es Ay 

Beene: Lincoln, after Volk — : 
10-cent, Jefferson, after Powers 


12-cent, Clay, after Hart 


1 
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15-cent, Webster, after Clevenger 
24-cent, Scott, after Coffee 


30-cent, Hamilton, after Cerarchi 


90-cent, Commodore O. H. Perry, 


after Wolcutt’s statue 


eh ifs i Ue ee 


a thesis dda’) 


7-cent, Stanton, from a photograph. ne 








_ Owing to changes i in rates for ect rates the M7, 12 : oe 
and 24-cent values were discontinued July 10 1865, and a 
new value 5-cent, Taylor, substituted. The color of the 
2-cent was GHSTon from brown to vermilion.— 
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_ The stamps of the United States furnish a wonderful .° 
array of portraits, take the issue just described and the: ~ 
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issue which appeared in 1890. Here we have a nable 
series of presidents arid celebrities. On the 5-cent is the 
portrait of General Grant and that of President Garfield 
on the 6-cent. The portraits in the other denominations 
are similar to the 1871 isshe. It is noteworthy that the 
Government of the United States continues to issue 
stamps bearing the portrait of ex-presidents, a fashion 
that is followed by some other republics of the western 
hemisphere. 


The example of issuing Commemorative Series. was 
set by Great Britain in 1890 (the jubilee of the uniform 
penny postage and that of the introduction of stamps), 
by the special post card which was sold, “for one night ~ 
only,” at the conversatione held at the Guildhall on May 
16. The card, which borg a one penny stamp to frank 
it through the post, was gold for sixpence, the proceeds 
being devoted to the “Rowland Hall Benevolent Fund for 
the Relief of Post-Office Servants throughout the United 
Kingdom.” This may perhaps be regarded as a more or 
less legitimate issue—the commemoration of the great- 
est event in postal history, while the profits were devoted 
to a purely Post-Office Charity. 


The example thus set by Great Britain was quickly 
followed by other countries, and certain events quite inap- 
propriate for commemoration were made the pretext for 
the issue of postage stamps with a purely mercenary ob- 
ject. For instance a few: Japan, the Silver Wedding of 
the Mikado in 1894; The Olympic Games by Greece; 
Hong Kong, the 50th year of its existence as a British 
Colony in 1891; Shanghai, a similar period of existence. 
as a municipality in 1893. 


The fourth centenary of the voyages of Columbus" 
gave the United States and some other American Gov- 


| 
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ernments an opportunity for the issue of wonderful pic- 


ture stamps in 1893. This was the World’s Columbian 
Exposition issue. 


l-cent 


2-cent 


3-cent 
4-cent 


5-cent 
6-cent 


8-cent 


10-cent 


15-cent . 


30-cent 





blue, Columbus in-Sight of Eand; after sani 
by Wm. A. Powell. 


”? 


purple-maroon, “Landing of Columbus, 
painting by Vanderlyn in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C. 


green, ‘Flagship of Columbus,” the Santa Maria 
in midocean, from a Spanish engraving. 


ultramarine, “The 3 carayels: Santa Maria, Nina 
and Pinta,” from a Spanish engraving. 


chocolate brown, “Columbus Soliciting Aid. of 


Isabella,” after a painting by Brozik, in the 
eareaapet Museum. 


purple, “Columbus Welcomed at Barcelona, scene 
from-one of the panels of the bronze door by 
Randolph Rogers~in the Capitol at Washington. 


’ 


magenta, “Columbus Restored to Bayon after 


a painting by Jover. 


black, “(Columbus Presenting Natives,” after a 
painting by Luigi Gregori, at the University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


dark green, “Columbus Announcing His Discov- 
ery,” after a painting by R. Baloca, now in Ma- 
drid. 


orange-brown, “Columbus at La Rabida,” after 
2 painting by R. Maso. 


after - 
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50-cent slate sie “Recall of (ehtmack: ¢! after a . paintes 
-.-. ing: by-A. G.-Heaton, now in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 


$1.00 salmon, “Isabella Plaiging Her Jewels,” after a 
painting by Munoz Degrain, now in Madrid. - 


$2.00 brown-red, “Columbus in Chains,” after a paint- 
‘ing by Leutze, now in Providence, R. I. 


$3.00 light yellow-green, “Columbus Describing His 
Third Voyage,” after a painting by irancises 
Jover. 


$4.00 carmine-rose, “Portraits of Isabella and Colum- 
- bus,” the latter after the Lotto painting. 


$5.00 black, “Profile of Head of Columbus,” after a 
cast provided by the Treasury Department for 
the souvenir Columbian half-dollar. 


These served as an incitement to Portugal to com- 


memorate in. 1894 the early seafaring exploits of Prince © 


Henry the Navigator; a plan which proved so commer- 


cially successful that, the next year, it commemorated in — 


the same way the seventh century of the death of St. 
Anthony of Padua. Montenegro celebrated the 4th cen- 
tenary of the introduction of printing in 1893. Belgium 
and San Marino have gone a step fyrther than comme- 


morating events of by-gone days, ‘and have given us - 
special issues to celebrate the opening of an exhibition 


and ‘that of a new palace. Bulgaria commemorated the 
important event of baptizing the heir to,jts throne into 
the Greek Church, etc., etc. 


In the early part of 1897 a series of commemorative 


stamps was issued in celebration of the Trans-Mississippi — 


Exhibition at Omaha, Nebraska. 


> 
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lent green, “Marquette on the Misissippi,” represent- 
ing Father Marquette in a boat on the Upper 
Mississippi preaching to the Indians. — 


2-cent copper-red, “Farming in the West.” Aas ; 4 
4-cent orange-red, “Indian Hunting.” 


_5-cent blue “Fremont on the Rocky Mountains,” repre-_. i 
the Path Finder planting the United States flag : 
on the highest peak of the Rocky Mountains. 


8-cent violet, “Troops Guarding Train,” representing 
_a detachment of United States troops guarding . 
an emigrant train across the prairies. 


L0-vent slate, “Hardships of Emigration,” representing 
an emigrant and his family on the plains in a 
_“prainie schooenr,” one of the horses having - 
fallen from exhaustion. 


50-cent green, “Western Mining Prospector.” 


$1.00 black, “Western Cattle PTS LOTTI Cea aaah : 


$2.00 light brown, “Mississippi River Barge.” 


At the instance of the directors of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., a special series of stamps 
to commemorate the exposition was authorized in 1901: 
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l-cent green-black, “A Lake Steamer.” 


2-cent carmine-black, “Railway Train.” 


Scent ultramarine-black, “Steel Arch Bridge;” this 
represents the jt single span steel pier 
in the world... 


: 
4-cent chocolate-black, “Automobile.” , are fees } 
ob 
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paul < 


8-cent brown-violet-black, “Ship “Canal Locks,” flee ; 
great ship canal locks at Sault St. Marie, Mich. 


10-cent brown-black, ‘Ocean Liner.” ; { 


In the 1902 issue appears for the first time a stamp * 
bearing a portrait of a woman. On the 8-cent lilac-brown, 
is the portrait of Martha Washington. It also appears 
in the latest (1923) issue on the 4-cent stamp. 


- ' A World’s ‘Fair was opened in St. Louis in the year 
1904, and was in commemoration for the centennial of 
the purchase by the United States of the. territory 

J through the Mississippi Valley and Middle West from . 
France. This was in celebration of the 100th anniversary _ 
and was called the Louisiana Purchase from which the 
stamps take their names: 

7 
l-cent green, portrait of Livingston: 


2-cent carmine, portrait of aT efferson. 
3-cent violet, portrait of Monroe. : 
~ 5-cent blue, portrait of Pocahontas. - 


10-cent brown, a map of the United States, with portion 
containing the Louisiana Purchase. 


In 1907 we have the Jamestown Exposition Issue to 
commemorate the settlement of Jamestown by John 
Smith. Quite an historic series, as the significance of the 
engravings intended to portray: 

@ 


ae 


l-cent green, portrait of John Smith. 


2-<ent carmine, Founding of Jamestown. 


5-cent blue, portrait of Pocahontas. 
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In 1909 were several memorial series. The Lincoln 
Memorial; The Alaska-Yukon- Pacific Exposition; 2-cent 
carmine, portrait of Wm. H. Seward, and the Hudson-Ful- 
ton Celebration 1609-1809, with. picture of Henrik Hud- 


son’s ship “Half Moon” and Robt. Fulton’s steamboat 


”’Claremont.” 


The Panama-Pacific issue was a commemorative ser- 
ies for the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 
Calero: 


l-cent green, bust of Balboa, discoverer of the ‘Pacific 
Ocean. Gis lk 


2-cent carmine, Locks of Panama Canal. 


_+- 


5-cent blue, Golden Gate of San Francisco Harbor. 


10-cent yellow, Discovery of San Francisco Bay. 


~ 


In 1920, we have the Pilgrim Tercentenary issue 


which explains itself: . : I 
: z bl es? nga = Seah 
l-cent green, Fhe Mayflower. at wm 
2-cent carmine, Landing of the Pilgrims. . oa: rr 


4 . P ' ; es ntociehe? 
5-cent blue, Signing of the Compact. 


In 1924 the Huguenot--Walloon issue of one, two and 
five cents and to commemorate the coming to America 
of the Huguenots and Walloons and the three-hundredth: 
anniversary of the settlement of New York and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. oe eget 


—— .--— ——7+—-»- -— - . 


Government officials declare that they are the most 
beautiful stamps ever issued by the department. : If/ or- 
der that the historic scenes which they bear ‘may be: 
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“shown more effectivély they are larger than usual ang 


oblong in shape. 


On the 1-cent stamps are pictured the “Nieu Neder- 
landt” the ship which brought to America in 1624 the 
first thirty-two families under the auspices of the Dutch 
West India Company. Some of these families settled on 
Manhattan Island. Others at Fort Orange, now Albany, 
and still others in different Atlantic States. 


The 2-cent stamp shows the landing of the colonists 
at Fort Or ange. The 5-cent.stamp is a reproduction of a 
monument set up at Mayport, on the Saint John’s River, 
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Florida, by the Huguenots who made. in 1562 the first _ . 


attempt at a permanent settlement in what is now the 
United States. They were massacred by the Spaniards 
in 1565. + 
y 
There are still many issues of which no mention 
has been made besides the regular issues. There are the 
Victory Stamp, the Harding Ericsson Memorial, all the 
Envelope stamps, Postal Savings, Registration, Special 
Delivery, Postage Due, various Revenues:—document and 
proprietary, playing cards, matches, canned goods, med- 
icines, perfumery, etc., Newspaper and Periodical stamps, 
official stamps of Department of Agriculture, Executive, 
Interior, Justice, Navy, Post Office, State, Treasury, War, 
Parcel Post and Parcel Post Due stamps. 


Then there are stamps with private’ perforations, 
stamps in vertical and in horizontal coils, for slot mach- 
ines and rotary press. Also, fpr the convenience of large 


business firms and for individuals, there are mailing . 


machines and vending machines. 


In closing, I should like to describe our r latest ee, 
regular issue: 


met 


ae ; ae . A et rt ec ee ed a. 
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2-cent 
o-cent 
3-cent 
5-cent 
6-cent 
7-cent 
8-cent 
9-cent 


10-cent 


~1l-cent 


12-cent 


E4eesant 


15-cent . 


20-cent 


25-cent 
30-cent 
50-cent 
$1.00 
$2.00 
$5.00 


The subjects were selected with careful regard for 


~ Icent green, Franklin. © 


carmine, George Washington. 
violet, Lincoln. 

brown, Martha Washington. 
blue, Roosevelt. 

orange, Garfield. 

black, McKinley. 

olive green, Grant. 

rose, Jefferson. 

yellow, Monroe. 

peacock blue, Hayes. 
brown-violet, Cleveland. 
blue; American Indian. 
gray, Statue of Liberty. 
carmine-rose, Golden Gate. 


green, Niagara Falls. 
sepia, American Bison. 
violet, Arlington Amphitheatre. 


brown-black, Lincoln Memorial. 


‘blue, United States Capitol. 


carmine-blue, America. 


their suitability. 
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Pere portraits ‘include Washington ond Teron as 
fathers of our institutions; Franklin, as the first Post- 
master General; Martha Washington, to commemorate 
the pioneer womanhood of America ; Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley, as the martyr Presidents: ‘Monroe, to mark the 
foreign pclicy associated with his name: with Grant. 
Hayes, Cleveland and Roosevelt carrying on the historical 
line to a recent day. 
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